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"LAST TIME IT WAS RHETORIC: BOOM BOOM BOOM ' * 1 

THE BLACK PANTHERS' TURN TO THE BALLOT BOX 

By Teddy Franklin 
LIBERATION News Service 

OAKLAND, Calif. (LNS) •— Eight years ago, 

Bobby Seale, Huey Newton, and some friends sent 
shock waves up the spines of local authorities by 
mounting armed patrols to resist illegal police 
harassment of Oakland’s ghetto residents. The 
Black Panther Party for Self-Defense announced its 
daring intention to make this port city a safe 
place for black people "by any means necessary." 

Setting forth anl analysis' of the black ghetto 
as a colony within the United States, the organi- 
zation quickly picked up followers from coast to 
coast. Many of the early recruits were "brothers 
and sisters off the block*" the unemployed, young 
and dispossessed black people who'd had their fill 
of racist cops beating heads at will. 

Under. ‘the banner of revolutionary nationalism, 
the party fought to create dozens of serve-the- 
people programs -- free health programs and the 
like. Panther members, versed in Marxism-Lenin- 
ism and the use of firearms, were embarrassing city 
fathers in many major American cities^ with 
free breakfast programs to feed the children who 
otherwise would have gone to school with an empty 
stomach . 

The rhetoric of "the sky's the limit!" and 
"off the pig!" inspired thousands of young people 
to think about social change in terms of an 
impending violent social cataclysm. And America 
woke up one day confronted with the most visible 
revolutionary movement in half a century 0 

The national media latched on to the mystique 
of "gun-toting, Mao-quoting" f Panthers and spawned 
nightmares in the minds of white suburbanites. 

They were told that the Second American Revolution 
was about to begin; the beret, the black leather 
jacket, the exuberant but implacable defiance of 
the Panthers became fearsome threats to Law and 
Order. 

Meanwhile, police around the country waited 
for a nod from Washington to unleash a vicious wave 
of repression. They got it. John Mitchell and his 
Justice Department associates presided over a 
campaign of midnight raids, conspiracy busts, and 
shootouts that left several dozen panthers dead 
and the organization in disarray. 

By the logic of escalation, some members 
opted for a strategy of urban guerrilla warfare. 
These members included the bulk of the New York 
City chapter, and the International Section of the 
party, led by Eldriflge Cleaver in Algiers, 

Since then, this group has disappeared from 
public sight, perhaps for the .obvious reason that 
its present activities require the utmost secrecy. 
In any case, the exile Panther presence in Algeria 
ended some months ago. 

Most of the Panther Party rejected the call 
for escalation to guerrilla warfare. This included 
the two co-founders from Oakland, Bobby Seale and 
Huey Newton, as well as most chapters across the 
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United S Lares. 

The battered Black Panther Party began the 
search for a new identity. First, the party re- 
evaluated its history and concluded that all the 
swagger and gun-talk which had established the 
party's revolutionary image around the world had 
alienated a sizeable portion of the ghetto popula- 
tion. In the words of Huey Newton, the party had 
"defected from the black community," and simply 
lost xts roots. 

"Too much, too far. too fast," said the new 
Panther Party of its past, and the call went out 
to redouble the party's efforts to sink its roots 
in the black community through a variety of service 
programs, ranging from the once-famous breakfasts 
for children to massive food give-aways and free 
transportation for elderly people fearful of street 
crime . 

The party began to qualify its previously un- 
sparing attitudes towards black businessmen -- and 
a new mood of moderation took commmand, despite 
the long-range committment to revolution. 

Seme radicals applauded the Panthers' new 
dedication to grassroots organizing around the 
"concrete needs of the people." Others were 
dismayed by what they saw as a new priority on 
"respectability." Nearly all agreed that the Pan- 
ther Party, which some had given up for dead at 
the time of the Cleaver-Newton split, had found 
new life by changing its tack. 

* * * 

The ultimate expression of the Panthers* new 
policies was their decision to run Chkirman Bobby 
Seale for mayor of Oakland and Minister of Inform- 
ation Elaine Brown for city council. 

"The people still believe in voting in this 
country so let's start with the consciousness of 
the people and stop tripping out on some fantastic 
notion or some philosophical thing that the people 
can't even relate to concretely in terms of solv- 
ing their problems," candidate Seale told one re- 
porter. 

"Last time it was mostly rhetoric; demon- 
strations, boorn boom boom -- and the Nixons and 
the Agnews and the ^Reagans- and the Daleys used 
that as the fear tactic to unite the conservative 
vote against us and use us as a whipping boy. 

"We're talking about organizing and unifying 
people on such a concrete level that we stop and 
halt the misuse of people ' s votes . We're not only 
doing it here, we're going to set an example^ that 
we hope goes all the way across the country. 

"Next year we're hoping to move on five other 
cities and counties with a majority of black 
people." 

Seale urged other groups — white radicals in 
California, and Chicanos in the Southwest -- to 
adopt the Panther tactics, pointing out that "since 
it only takes thirty days now to register to vote, 
they could take over whole county seats." 

These suggestions come from the man) who was 
gagged and bound for refusing to cooperate with the 
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court that tried the Chicago Seven Conspiracy three 
years ago--the same man who was framed but not con- 
victed two years ago on charges that he ordered the 
slaying of a Connecticut Panther member accused of 
police connections. 

In keeping with the Panther's new strategy, 
Bobby Seale and co-candidate Elaine Brown regis- 
tered as members of the Democratic Party, 

* * * 

The campaign was hard-driving and wel 1 -organiz- 
ed. Seale and Brown got up early each morning to 
hop on busses taking people to work. A five minute 
campaign rap was fallowed by a quickie question-and- 
answer session, and then the candidates would hop 
another bus . 

As the mayoralty election approached in April, 
incumbent Mayor John Reading, a conservative Repub- 
lican whose police had pointed their guns at Seale 
a few years back, faced six challengers. Of the 
seven candidates for mayor, only Seale had a grass- 
roots organization. 

An estimated 2,000 campaign workers concentrat- 
ed heavily on registering 35,000 new voters from bhe 
minority communities which had in recent years be- 
come the majority of Oakland’s 375,000 people. 

Seale and Brown put forth a detailed platform 
for tax reform, better social services, a reduction 
of crime, more low-income housing, a big cultural 
center, full employment and open government. 

On election day, Elaine Brown got 35,000 votes 
and lost. Bobby Seale got 20,000, beating out all 
the other challengers for the right to a run-off a- 
gainst Mayor Reading who missed a majority victory 
by fewer than 100 votes. 

A month later, on May IS, the re-match took 
place. Seale more than doubled his vote count, tal- 
lying 44,000 to the mayor's 77,500, losing the elec- 
tion but insuring that the political geography of 
Oakland would never be the same. 

Seale's staff, optimistic to the end, had bank- 
ed on the Third World majority in Oakland and their 
own strenuous effort to "get out the vote." Although 
Seale did well in the black ghetto, Asians and Chi- 
canos gave him less support than he expected. And 
the wealthier whites of Oakland hills were very lit- 
tle help at the polls. 

But Reading's victory, no matter how smashing, 
left Bobby Seale with an extraordinary electoral suc- 
cess for a radical candidate. And in the fall, some 
elements of the Seale- Brown platform may reach the 
ballot box in the form of initiatives-- proposed 
laws that can be enacted by a majority popular vote. 

"I won't make a concession speech, " Seale told 
a packed hall of campaign supporters when his defeat 
at the polls became apparent. "All the work we have 
done today has blown the city's mind. In six months 
we're going back to the ballot. This isn't the end 
but only the beginning for ourr people's platform. 
You've worked for a people's plan and we haven't 
stopped yet." 

Whether Seale will proceed as a Democrat or as 
a Panther is unclear, especially in light of persis- 
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tent rumors that the Panther Party is now ser- 
iously considering the possibility of disband- 
ing. Whether they stay together or not, the 
Panthers have created a force that Inust be 
reckoned with by any politicians hoping to use 
Oakland as a base of support. 

- -30- - 
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[Note to editors : See graphics sectron for a map 

to go with this story.] 

U o S . L MEXICAN INDUSTRIALIZATION PLAN IS 

"PASSPORT TO PROFIT" FOR U.S, INDUSTRY 

(Editor's note: Headlines have been made re- 
cently by Mexioan revolutionaries who have conduct- 
ed a series of successful kidnappings. The most 
recent was the abduction of the U.S* Consul-gen- 
eral in Guadalajara* Terrance Leonhardy, The 
guerrillas, from the state of Guerrerro, succeed- 
ed in winning the release of 30 political prison- 
ers as well as $80 ,000 in ransom. 

These kidnappings have caused many people to 
ask why some Mexicans feel the need for a revolu- 
tionary movement. After all, the government of 
President Luis Echiverria is supposed to be one 
of the most ’’progressive” governments in Latin 
America : 

Echiverria, president since 1970, only re- 
cently returned from a trip to the Soviet Union 
and China c And he is one of the few Latin American 
leaders to support review of the Organization 
of American States (OAS) policy toward Cuba, 
favoring a ’’warming of relations” between Cuba 
and the rest of Latin America, 

But while the Echiverria regime does make the 
motions of progressiveness , there is much evidence 
that belies its intentions . Echiverria has made 
a massive effort to encourage foreign— especially 
U„S, — investment in Mexico, Ostensibly to help 
industrialize the country and reduce unemployment, 
these efforts have actually opened the door for 
virtual foreign control of the Mexican economy. 

In almost every sector, U.S. interests dom- 
inate, taking more than $200 million in profits 
out of Mexico each year. Echiverria is person- 
ally responsible for relaxing Mexican regulations 
on the activities of multinationals inside 
Mexico, 

The following article talks about the Border 
Industrialization Program, one of the most sig- 
nificant aspects of this UvS*— Mexican program,) 

* # # 

MEXICO CITY (LNS)--Do you know how a Catalina 
bathing suit is made? Fabrics are shipped to a 
small plant in a California border town called 
Calexico. There the fabric is cut. The pieces are 
then shipped across the border into Mexico to the 
town of Mexicali where Mexican women are paid 
55 an hour to sew up the suits. 

Kayser-Roth, the corporation which manufac- 
tures Catalina-brand sportswear, pays a duty to 
the Mexican government upon bringing the suits 
back into the U.S. The duty, however, is not on 
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the value of the bathing suit crossing the border, 
but on the value of the wages paid--55$ an hour. 

For the same "assembly" work, U.S. garment workers 
would get paid nearly $3 an hour. 

Calexico and Mexicali are what is called "twin 
cities," and there are nearly a dozen such twins a- 
long^the 2000 mile border between Mexico and the 
U.S. These twin cities make it possible for US. 
industries (particularly garment and electronics 
manufacturers ) to ship parts or "components" to 
Mexico for assembly while only paying a duty on 
the wages paid. 

This neat U.S. -Mexico arrangement which allows 
companies like Kayser-Roth to ship its product 
into Mexico for assembly and then reap fantastic 
profits, is called the Border Industrialization 
Plan . 

The Plan, initiated in 1966, was ostensibly 
designed to help industrialize Mexico and to re- 
lieve unemployment. What it has actually done is 
open up Mexico to UoS. economic control. On the 
losing end of the stick are Mexican workers who 
must work for little pay, and American workers who 
lose their jobs when their factories "runaway" to 
Mexico. 

By 1970, less than 5 years after the plan first 
went into effect, Mexico had become the leading 
foreign assembler of products made with U.S. parts 
and sold in the U.S. 

The Border program offers a series of "special 
incentives" to encourage companies to move into 
Mexico. Besides the duty free entry of U.S. raw 
materials and goods into Mexico, the program has 
made it possible for U.S. firms to own 100% of 
their Mexican plants. Previously Mexican law re- 
quired a 51% Mexican interest in all firms u However, 
this regulation was often relaxed or circumvented 
by U.S. companies with the help of the Mexican 
government . 

"The values of these incentives," says Border 
Twin Industries in their brochure PASSPORT TO 
PROFIT, "can be fully appreciated only when it is 
realized that they provide easy access to one of 
the world’s most valuable and competant labor 
forces and one which is currently operating at 20- 
25% of U.S. labor cost." 

Border Twin Industries, a group of business- 
men organized to promote the twin cities plan, 
points out that the average U.S. worker m manu- 
facturing earns $8,619 a year while a Mexican 
working for the minimum wage in Juarez is paid 
only $1,568 a year. 

The available labor supply in Juarez has 
grown from 42,000 in 1950 to more than 188,000 today. 
Border Twin Industries guarantees U.S. industries 
that "this migratory flow will continue and regular 
replenishment of the unskilled labor supply in 
Juarez will be assured." 

One of the reasons for this "migratory flow" 
to Juarez and other border cities is that many 
Mexicans are being forced off their land by U.S. 
agribusiness corporations who are buying up land 
in Mexico. Companies like Coca Cola (which produces 
Minute Maid orange juice), Delmonte, United Fruit, 

Bird 1 s Eye , are all active in 
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farming and processing in Mexico. 

Since October, 1972 the government of Luis 
Echiverria has broadened the benefits of the 
Border Industrialization Program to include cor- 
porations interested in building plants in the 
interior of Mexico rather than just on the border 

Corporations like Celanese Corp., Kodak, 

Ford, GE, ITT, Tranistron Electronics are all 
taking advantage of the relaxed regulations. 

- -30- - 

[Thanks to Seer's Catalogue for much of this info.] 
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"THERE IS NO WAY YOU CAN WIN OVER WHAT'S 
INSIDE OF SOMEBODY:" 

A LETTER FROM SOME OCCUPANTS OF WOUNDED KNEE 

LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor’s note; The 70-day occupation of 
Wounded Knee ended on May 8, But Wounded Knee is 
far from over . Two hundred people were arrested 
by the tribal police on charges of riot, trespass- 
ing and unlawful assembly. Over 1+00 people were 
arrested on Federal charges. 

So far, of these 1+00, 100 have been indicted 
by a grand Jury, and more indictments against the 
Indians are expected at any time. No one, however, 
expects that any FBI agents. Bureau of Indian 
Affairs police or federal marshals will be indict- 
ed for the deaths of Frank Clearwater or Larry 
"Buddy" Lamont. 

Most of those indicted on Federal charges 
were charged with "interference with a federal of- 
ficer in the performance of his duty during a 
civil disorder." A number of people were charged 
with the Rap Brown Act — "crossing state lines 
with intent to cause, be part of, incite, parti- 
cipate in, urge or aid and abet other people 
participating in a riot." 

Both offenses carry sentences of $10,000 and/ 
or five years in jail. 

Seven people have been charged under a par- 
ticularly large indictment which includes con- 
spiracy, the Rap Brown Act, and interference 
with Federal officers, as well as the shooting 
injuries of a U.S, Marshal and an FBI agent. 

These seven people are those the government 
has identified as leaders — Carter Camp, Russell 
Means, Dennis Banks, Clyde Bellecort, Stan Holder — 
all of the American Indian Movement (AIM), Pedro 
Bisonette of the Oglala Sioux Civil Rights Organ- 
ization, and medicine man Leonard Crow Dog. 

The following is an edited version of a 
letter from a group of men 

held in the Pennington County Jail in Rapid City, 
South Dakota. Since the time the letter was written, 
five of the men, Larry Tennecour, James War Bonnet, 
Von Baker , Eugene Heavy Runner and Walter Ten 
Fingers, were released on bail. Ten Fingers, who 
was AWOL from Ft. Carson, Colorado, was picked up 
by military authorities and is now in custody there. 

Of the remaining three men, Stan Holder is 
being held on $32,500 bail; A1 Cooper — $25,000, 

Pedro Bisonette — $150,000. (Russell Means, 
who is being held in Sioux Falls has bail set at 
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$125,000) is in our culture, our spiritual ways, and our 1 * 

Money is desperately needed for bail and the strength to uphold these, 

legal expenses that are to follow. Send anything Until we can be with our brothers and sisters 

you can to the Wounded Knee Legal Defense /Offense again > we demand that the spirit of Buddy and 

Committee, PO Box lU7, Rapid City, S D 5 7 70l) Frank, and most of all. Wounded Knee itself, 

# * * be carried on 

--Larry Tennecour 

One thing this government better realize is Von Baker 

that what came down at Wounded Knee was real in A1 Cooper 

every aspect. It was a war where people died and Walter Ten Fingers 

people got shot, where any second you had the Eugene Heavy Runner 


chance of being shot by the government forces with 
all their nice shiny weapons, What we were doing 
was protecting our lives. 

Think of how long the [government hasj been 
fighting in Southeast Asia. They have been trying 
to beat a handful of people there also and have 
lost. There is no way you can win over what’s 
inside of somebody-- that spirit and pride and that 
commitment to your people. Which is why at Wounded 
Knee, we could say, "It r s a good day to die " 

A lot of you people should have seen the looks 
on their faces of disbelief when we came out What 
was before their eyes was old men and women ; kids, 
babies and a handful of tired happy people It 
was as if they were expecting monsters on tanks 
or a completely equipped army 

They go down to Wounded Knee finally after 70 
days acting like they won a big victory. The govern- 
ment Should realize [that] there was no victory 
for them in any mannter . 

[The government has] been raping, killing, and 
doing every kind of criminal act possible to all 
races of people around the world. But as all mankind 
knows, the government of the is falling down 

anyway on all levels. One good example is the Water- 
gate Scandal. 

[It] is showing everybody the real side of 
the government which the traditional people of the 
land have been experiencing for ail of our lives. 

Wounded Knee is only the beginning of what we 
plan to do unless there is a change it has also 
brought the end of our begging and trying to 
deal with the government in a humanly way 

The Whitemen have returned us to the cage 
But all of us realize that only the flesh has been 
put into a cage, and that our freedom of spirit 
can nev er be contained, or taken away 

We are able to touch each other in song, m 
conversation and in love and respect for our race 
and for one another We realize that the sacri- 
fice in battle is necessary to free our people. We 
also realize the other types of sacrifices that 
must be made. 

We ask not for recognition, but only that our 
sacrifice be utilized by not only Indian people, 
but oppressed, enslaved people all over the world. 
Let them see freedom and dignity through our 
example . 

But let them see that this is an example set 
by Crazy Horse, Chief Joseph, Chochise, Oceaia„ 

Gall Satank and other warriors and chiefs in our 
past. Let Indian people see that our way to freedom 


Pedro Bisonette 
James War Bonnet 
Stan Holder 
— 30 — 

* * * * * * * * * * *************************************** 

AIR FORCE DOCTOR BRUCE ASHLEY HAS COURT MARTIAL 
SENTENCE RESCINDED 

DAYTON, Ohio (LNS)--"I am thrilled, and very, 
very surprised," said Bruce Ashley, a 26 year old 
Air Force doctor, commenting on the Air Force's 
decision not to send him to jail. Ashley was 
court-martialed on April 4 for refusing to obey 
orders in protest of the Indochina war, and was 
sentenced to 18 months in jail and a fine of 
$25,000. 

On May 16, however, the commander of Wright 
Patterson Air Force Base, Brig. Gen. Irby B. Jar- 
vis, jr., rescinded the jail sentence and reduced 
the fine to $10,000. Ashley, a Quaker, openly ad- 
mitted to refusing orders;.‘hi s defense before, the 
court martial centered on the immorality of the 
war. 

Ashley first attended the University of Louis- 
ville Medical School on a military scholarship in 
1967. During his final year of college, he became 
a Quaker and tried to resign from the Air Force as 
a conscientious objector. However, the Air Force 
refused his application and a subsequent one in 
the spring of 1971 . 

Ashley was sent to Wright Patterson where he 
originally agreed to just do office work while 
waiting for his CO claim to go through theiAir Force 
and civil courts. 

But in December 1972 , with Mixon's renewed and 
intensified bombing of North Vietnam, Ashley re- 
fused to work altogether. 

Despite the Air Force's decision not to send 
Ashley to jail, his future is uncertain. "Two weeks 
ago," said Ashley, "the Air Force, under orders 
from a Federal District Court to rule one way or 
the other on my CO claim, decided to grant me a 
CO. Gut they refused to discharge me as a CO and 
my latest reduction in sentence still calls for 
my dismissal from the military. That means a dis- 
honorable discharge which can really mess you up 
i n the future, " 

So Ashley will be tied up in the courts for 
some time into the future, appealing his dishonor- 
able discharge. Cut in the meantime, said Ashley, 
"I'm working at a small rural clinic in Springfield 
Ohio, doing the kind of work I want to be doing." 
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(Note to editors; See graphics tor map and photo to 
go with this sto r y ) 


"THIS POlICV IS TRUlY GENOCIDAl;" 
GOV'T DIVERTS VITAl WATER FROM INDIAN lANDS 
TO GROWING SOUTHWEST INDUSTRIES 


{.Editor 'o note . The fo l lowing is adup i e d from 
an article which first appeared in deer 's Catalogue 
a ccmrnunity papex in Albuquerque > New Meat :c ft 
was assembled with help from excerpts of an amcle 
in the Tucson community paper y N ew T imes j 

The Puabic Tribes cl Ns* 1 MkXj.zc haze depended 
on the Rio Gr&nae t.o 3ustaia tnr-rr . _v-e? thous- 
ands of years. To the Pueoio Indian, tne B,o ^rande 
is a living part of the baianoea ? .heme ci nature, 
W1 th which the tribes mai nt a ^ a n*.os- r ^ ^ at * unship 
Thus, the river is parr; of tne very life and exist- 


ence of the Indian. When tne n v 

the Indian " - T . ^ , 

— trem The Right to 

document submitted to the U S C 


er d i * 

RSiTio.*.a1 

zmi * * s i 
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Albuquerque, n.m (LNS)--in ihe last so years 

Indians have lost 90 million ac^es of ana to non- 
Indians - And as more land waa taken rrem them, xn^ 
dians were forced to the most oa-ren pa-ts ct when- 
ever they happened to be For tne Indians ot the 
Southwest, this meant moving trom grazing lands and 
fertile ne'ds to and mesas and bhste'ing deserts. 

For yean the Indian people in the Southwest 
have battled a subsistence living out ot the ; r barr- 
en reservations They could do this larger because 
of their wise use of what little water was available. 
Yet this vital water has been senousiy threatened 
by the federal government s continued refusal to 
honor the Indian’s legal right to water, 

There is money to be had for the politicians 
and the businessmen even in these barren areas rele- 
gated to the Indian--coal and oil to meet the "en- 
ergy crisis", land to be subdivided, power plants 
to build. And consistently tne government has al- 
lowed Indian water to be diverted to fit the needs 
of private land development companies and business 
interests bent cn expanding the Southwest's urban 
industrial areas at the expense of its native in- 
habitants,, 


* 


* 
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Water is gold in the Southwest Without water 
there can be no food, no industry ana no cities As 
far back as 1915, according to a U S, Geological 
Survey, it was generally acknowledged that "the wa- 
ters of the Rio Grande and its tributaries are al- 
ready fully utilized " And in i960, the President's 
Water Resource Policy Commission stated that aU ' 
water in the Rio Grande Valiey "has been appropri- 
ated and water for any purpose can on , y be expanded 
only at the expense ot some other beneficial use," 

Since those reports, however, New Mexico has 
grown tremendously Just in the post-war period 
alone, Albuquerque nas grown over 300 percent In 
fact, the whole Southwest is booming with the ar- 
rival of more and more industry bent on taking advan- 
tage of the area's natural resources, cheap labor, 
and non-union atmosphere 
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Take for example the Black Mesa Project- 
six huge cca ■ burning power plants in the Black 
Mesa area of Ancona planned to provide elect- 
ricity for large California cities (over half 
will be consumed by Los Angeles alone.) Besides 
polluting the air and water, the project, pro- 
moted by a group of 23 electric utilities from 
seven western states, uses tremendous amounts 
of water in the process of producing electric- 
ity. 

One plant alone uses 92 million gallons 
of water a day from the Colorado Ri ver—more 
than the entire domestic water supply for San 
Francdsco City and County, 

Where does all this already scarce water 
come from? It comes from small fanners, espec- 
ially Indians who have made use of the South- 
western rivers long before businessmen thought 
to take it away from them 

The U S Department of the Interior, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation bear the primary responsibility for 
the Indian s loss of land and water. In 1848, 
under the Treaty of Guadalupe, the U.S. assumed 
sovereignty over the area occupied by the In- 
dians declaring itself the Indians' guardian. 

The Supreme Court justified this guardian- 
ship relationship by explaining that the "Un- 
ited States as a superior and civilized Nation 
[has] the power and duty of exercising a fost- 
ering care and protection over all dependent 
Indian communities,.," As trustee, the U.S, 
was obligated under this relationship "to use 
reasonable care and skill to preserve the trust 
property [l.e, the Indian reservation]." 

But the U.S, has been a ruthless guardian. 
After the Civil War it encouraged and defended 
militarily the great "Westward Ho" which furth- 
er displaced the tribes and pueblos and severe- 
ly threatened their water supplies. The Indians 
were losing their water to upstream settlements, 
ranchers „ miners and businessmen. 

To the tribes, the rivers were alive and 
part of the whole process of nature; never be- 
fore did they consider the concept of owning 
water. But in the early 1900‘s they were forced 
to go to court to protect their rights to ad- 
equately irrigate their land. 

The Supreme Court's decision on Indian Wat- 
er Rights came in 1908 and is known as the Win- 
ters Doctrine, The Doatrtne says that Indians 
residing on reservations have par amount rights 
tc water with which to meet their present and 
future needs , This right tc water overrides any 
local or state taw regarding the appropriation 
of water. 

But the problem of the Winters Doctrine is 
that the Bureau of Indian Affairs* underthe tut- 
elage of the Department of the Interior, has con- 
tinually refused to enforce it, 

The Bureau of Reclamation plays a partic- 
ular part In the transfer of Indian wate-~ rights 
to non-Indians Set up in 1902 as an agency to 
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facilitate western expansion and development on the 
arid and semi-arid land of the Western states, the 
Bureau officially stores, develops, and diverts 
water making these lands irrigatable and useful. 

The Bureau of Reclamation was originally con- 
cerned with providing water to irrigate "needy ar- 
eas," but in the last few decades it has become 
chiefly concerned with channeling water to urban 
industrial areas and away from the Indian tribes 
it rightfully belongs to under the Winters Doctrine. 

"The Bureau is a very powerful, very aggress- 
ive, very anti-Indian force in the Southwest," ex- 
plained a maverick Bureau of Indian Affairs employ- 
ee chiefly concerned with Indian water rights "The 
consequences of [their] confiscatory policy respect- 
ing Indian rights to the use of water is truly gen- 
ocidal 

Currently the Bureau is engaged in several 
multi-million dollar projects that are changing 
the entire make-up of the Southwest. And clearly, 
Indian rights to land and water are considered a re- 
latively unimportant factor in this development. 

South of Phoenix for example, one sees a long 
bridge over a dry river bed. This is the Gila River. 
Here the Pima Indians drew water for irrigation long 
before the Spanish came. Before 1890 the Pimas sup- 
plied the U.S. Army with grain and produce from 
their fertile fields. 

As the white settlers began using the water 
in the area, however, it became necessary for the 
government to ship wheat to the Pimas. Today the 
Gila River is dry all year round; the water has 
been diverted upstream by one of the Bureau's more 
famous prejects, the Coolidge Dam. 

The Central Arizona Project diverts water from 
the upper Colorado River for use in the huge, water- 
hungry cities in southern Arizona— Phoenix and 
Tucson. Even before the project goes into effect, 
it has been determined that the Colorado River 
has been over-appropriated. 

The Arizona project means the final destruct- 
ion of both the Wet and Dry River Tribes through 
lack of water. The water they used to grow their 
corn will now be used to fill the swimming pools 
in IPhoenix and to sprinkle the golf courses 
in Tuscorr. 

Two-thirds to three fourths of the Yavapai- 
apache land on the Ft. McDowell reservation in Ar- 
izona may be flooded forever in order to build the 
Orme Dam. 

The $90 million dam, part of the Central Ari- 
zona project, is proposed at the confluent of the 
Salt and Verde rivers, 25 miles northeast of Phoe- 
nix. The Verde and the Salt are the last free- 
flowing streams in this region and will be convert- 
ed into a large mud flat by the project. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has promised the 
tribes $2000 per acre for the 16,000 acres they 
propose to take by the power of eminent domain. 
Additionally they have offered 2,500 acres, minimum 
standard housing for everyone displaced, and some 
use pf the recreational facilities. 

However, the Indians point to the fact that 
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McCulloch Properties, not far west of the reser- 
vation, is selling its developed property from 
$7000 to $14,000 per acre "The land they want to 
give us on the ridge is not even suitable for cattle, 
says John Smith, a 67-year-old Yavapai. "They 
are letting private developers buy all the land 
around us except the undecent soil on the hills they 
want to move us to." 

The tribe has tried to explain to the govern- 
ment that no amount of money can ever replace their 
sacred cemetary or the many historical sites on the 
reservation which would be submerged under water. 

In response, the government has offered the Indians 
what it terms 3 choices: 

1) Remove the dead before the dam floods the 

area . 

2) Erect a statue to memorialize the dead 
after the area is flooded. 

3) Build a dike aroung the cemetary (which 
ignores the Ind Ians: • belief' ’that the uiornig sanrise 
niust always shine on the graves.) 

All three alternatives are an anathema to 
Indian culture. "The graveyard means a lot to our 
tribe," says John Smith. "I do not know how our 
people will sleep when the dead are covered 'up. To 
white people this means nothing. But it's down 
deep in our souls. " 

The San Juan-Chama Project is the Bureau's 
master plan for the development of New Mexico. 

This project, when completed, will divert water 
from the Upper Colorado River Basin through a series 
of tunnels under the Continental Divide in the Rio 
Brande Basin. The San Juan-Chama project is prim- 
arily a plan to guarantee the continued industrial 
and economic growth of the Southwest. 

But it means catastrophe for the Indians who 
depend on that water. The project directly limits 
the flow of water downstream on thei San Juan River 
in northwestern New Mexico, affecting the Jicarilla 
Apaches, the Utes, and Navajos. Further south 
the San Juan flows into the Colorado so the reduc- 
tion in water flow will affect the Ymas, Mohaves, 
and Chemehuevic tribes as well, 

These Indians face extinction if this expro- • 
priation of their water is allowed to continue. 

The Jicarilla Apaches in particular, depend on the 
flow of the San Juan not only for irrigation, but 
also for fishing. With the reduced flow of the 
river, the rise in the water temperature will drive 
away the fish making fishing impossible. 

Eventually the diverted water will reach the 
Cochi ti Dam and Reservoir above Albuqurque. The 
water which formerly supported several Indian tribes 
in the northern region of the state will now wait 
in a reservoir for use by the growing metropolis 
of Albuquerque. 

Although the Cochiti Reservoir is being con- 
structed officially for "flood control" there is a 
special provision in the plans which states that the 
diverted water can also be used for recreational 
purposes. The Federal Water Project of 1965 en- 
courages the development of recreational areas 
around reservoirs to open the way for land develpp- 
ment to lease the land surrounding the water projects. 
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can no longer lead a "normal life.' 
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Another provision also allows the long term 
leasing of Indian land for commercial purposes 
such as Great Western Cities on the Cochi ti Re- 
servation and Sangre de Cristo on the Tesuque Re- 
servation. 

Now a city of 50,000 called Cochi t 1 Lake is 
being planned around the village of Cochiti Ppeblo. 
The Army Corp of Engineers thinks this will be New 
Mexico's most popular water recreation area. Boat- 
ing, skiing, and swimming are some of the activi- 
ties planned around Cochiti. 

Great Western Cities is currently selling 
plots for this middle class leisure city on the 
Cochiti Reservation. Water which for centuries 
gave life to Indian corn and beans will now be 
giving birth to an upsurge in water sports for the 
affluent in the water-hungry Rio Grande Valley. 

Centuries prior to the invasion of European 
culture, the Pueblo Indians created and maintain- 
ed a high degree of civilization based upon their 
use of the Rio Grande and its tributaries. The 
river made life possible for them. 

Now the Pueblo Indians are being made into 
curios to be used by land developers and tourist 
agencies. As a Great Western Cities advertising 
brochure points out: 

"The Pueblo and its lands existed in the same 
location for nearly 400 years of recorded history 
and no one knows how many years prior to this. 

It has been removed from the accelerating main- 
stream of life> and its people , though cognizant 
of the impetus of modem life y live largely at 
the tempo of and amidst daily reminders of their 
centuries-old ways. 

"It is difficult to assess , or even visual- 
ize the changes which will affect every Cochiti. 

A people who have adhered to their time-honored 
uay of life } will see the faster outside tempo 
right at their doorstep. 
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RHODESIAN GOV'T TAKES FURTHER STEPS 
TO COMBAT NATIONALIST RESISTANCE: 

US CONTINUES TO VIOLATE TRADE EMBARGO 

SALISBURY, Rhodesia (LNS) -- Ian Smith's 
white supremacist regime has taken further, more 
drastic steps to combat the increasing activity 
of guerrilla resistance in Rhodesia -- steps s 
that resemble the "strategic hamlet" and "paci- 
fication" programs the U.S. used in Vietnam. 

Smith's program involves rounding up the 
peasants in areas where guerrilla forces show 
sign6 of gathering support., according to an -article 
in the 'German newspaper, Frankfurter Rundschau. 

The peasants are then taken to "relocation centers" 
where they are surrounded by police barricades. 

Once people are settled in these restricted 

ar6as, the police refuse to issue exit permits. 

And the police have been empowered to confiscate 
or destroy all property in the areas the people 
have been taken from -- to keep resistance forces 
from using it. 

The Rhodesian government's rationale for 
these actions is that the black population has 
been intimidated by "terrorists" so that they 
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So these people are moved to what the gov- 
ernment feels are more favorable areas, to enable 
the police to "take more appropriate measures 
against the terrorists and their supporters." 

It is generally believed that Smith is uneasy 
aboutithe assistance that northeastern Rhodesian 
tribes have been offering the guerrillas. Last 
January, Smith closed the border between Zambia 
and Rhodesia in an unsuccessful attempt to keep 
out of Rhodesia the guerilla fighters from whati 
most reports consider the strongest of the Zambia- 
based Rhodesian liberation forces — ZANLA (Zim- 
babwe African National Liberation Army, the 
military arm of ZANU, Zimbabwe African National 
Union) . 

* * * 


The Rhodesian government broke away from 
Britain in 1965 under the all-white minority 
regime of Ian Smithy In 1966, the United Nations 
imposed an international embargo on trade with 
Rhodesia in an attempt to force the end of the 
racist rule in that country. 

Every country in the world has observed the 
embargo -- except the United States. In 1971, 
Congress voted to end the U.S. embargo of Rho- 
desia so that the U.S. would not have to rely on 
the Soviet Union for chrome -- a vital material 
in the production of weapons. 

Recently, several black members of Congress 
asked the Supreme Court to halt U.S. imports of 
chrome from Rhodesia, since it is in clear 
violation of the United Nations embargo. However, 
on April 16 the Supreme Court refused to reinforce 
the trade embargo . 


United States imports of chrome and other 
minerals from Rhodesia totalled about $13 million 
last year. Union Carbide and Foote Minerals have 
about $56 million invested in Rhodesian chrome 
mines . 


f°*°* 0 * 0 * 0 * 0 * 0 * 0 * 0 * 0 * 0 * 0 * 0 * 0 * 0 * 0 *°*°*°*°*°*<>*o*o* 
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"WHAT YOUR DOCTOR SHOULD TELL YOU!:" 

" A PAMPHLET 'FOR PEOPLE'S HEALTH 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. (LNS) — ■ "is your doctor - 
a pusher? Do you need that needle? What are you 
losing with diet pills?" 


These are chapter titles in "What Your Doctor 
Should Tell You," a new 24-page pamphlet published 
by the October 4th Organization and authored by 
Dr . Susan . 


Dr. Susan, according to the introduction, 
"knows Where the rip-offs start and tells us where 
to end them. ..she talks about real sicknesses and 
how to tell if you doctor's really helping you, or 
just helping himself to your hard-earned money." 


Single copies of this illustrated, easy-to- 
read booklet cost 250. Bulk rate (over 15 copies) — 
00 each. Write to: October 4th Organization, Box 

14745, Phila. , Pa. 19134. 
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QUEENS COP KILLS 10 -YEAR-OLD, BLACK, CLIFFORD GLOVER: 
"AND YOU STILL V/ANT TO KNOW WHY WE CALL YOU PICS?" 

By Bruce Soloway 
LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's note: This story is adapted from a 

longer article that Bruce Soloway wrote for the C \ ty 
Star , New York City's new underground paper.] 

•A. 

Located in the middle of suburban Queens * sur- 
rounded by the middle class * both black and white* 
South Jamaica includes some of the city f s most in- 
tense poverty areas . New York Boulevard * where on 
April $3* Patrolman William Shea shot and killed a 
10-year-old black youth * is one of those areas e 

The Boulevard itself is lined with old frame 
houses and vacant lots grown over with weeds and 
brush . Iron gates are drawn across most of the 
storefronts * so you can f t tell which are open and 
which are closed . In homes and stores * windows are 
broken and wooden walls have gaping holes. 

Virtually all " the people who live in South 
Jamaica are black . The only white faces in the 
neighborhood * quite literally * belong to teachers 
and cops * 

Most people are unemployed or on welfare * Those 
who have gobs commute to factories in nearby Long 
Island City or Brooklyn . People in the streets are 
often drugged with methadone or alcohol 3 Men* es- 
specially young men * hang out in doorways and on 
streetcorners . 

And every few blocks* a pair of cops sit in a 
patrol car on New York Boulevard * watching and 
listening » 

* 

QUEENS, N.Y. (LNS) -- The two burly white men 
never said who they were or what they wanted, "This 
car pulls up and this white fella opens the door 
with a gun. He said ’You black sons of bitches' and 
fired 1 . " 

Add Armstead, 52, and his stepson, Clifford 
Glover, 10, turned and ran through a vacant lot as 
the man fired again. When Armstead next looked back, 
a block and a half later, Clifford was no longer with 
him. 

Armstead flagged down a passing police car and 
told the cops he and his son were being chased by 
two white men with guns. When they returned to the 
vacant lot, they found Clifford lying dead in a pool 
of blood. A bullet had entered his back, pierced 
his llrng,, punctured several major blood vessels, and 
exited through his throat. An eyewitness to the 
shooting, Mrs. Lenny Lambert, said she saw the gun- 
man kick young Clifford's body as it lay on the 
ground , 

The man who killed Clifford Glover was more 
than just an armed white man gone berserk in a black 
ghetto. Thomas Shea was also a patrolman in the 
New York City Police Department assigned to the 
103rd Precinct in South Jamaica and a member of the 
local "anti-crime squad." 
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Shea, and his partner, Patrolman Walter 
Scott, were driving through South Jamaica at dawn 
on April 28 in an unmarked car, dressed in civil- 
ian clothes, but on active duty, armed with service 
revolvers . 

Like about 800 other "anti-crime" plain- 
cloth esmen in New York, Shea and Scott were * 
assigned to a "high -crime area" -- a black ghetto - 
to act as "inconspicuous lookouts ," to make surprise 
arrests,, or to gather information. 

On Apri 1 29 , Shea and Scott were looking for 
two suspects in a taxicab holdup that had occurred 
in the neighborhood. The Police 'radio had broad- 
cast descriptions of the suspects : both black, 

both about 24 years old, one 5 feet 11 inches and 
155 pounds, the other 6 feet and 180 pounds. 

Clifford Glover stood 4 feet 10 inches tall 
and weighed 90 pounds; Add Armstead is short and 
slight of build . The only resemblence Clifford 
and his stepfather bore to the two men described 
on the radio was that they were black. 

Thomas Shea has been charged with murder, and 
a grand jury i: conducting an investigation. The 
Patrolman" s Benevolent Association posted Shea’s 
bond and attempted to get his charges reduced by 
pressuring the DA’s office. 

On April 30, several hundred angry residents 
of South Jamaica marched up New York Boulevard 
to the 103rd Precinct near Jamaica Avenue, One 
demonstrator's sign read: "When you rip us off. 
kill our children, and oppress us, do you still 
want to know WHY we call you PIGS?" 

Violence and looting followed on Jamaica Aven- 
ue and recurred in South Jamaica every night until 
Clifford Glover was buried on Thursday, May 3. 

Two weeks later, on May 18, a bomb exploded 
in an empty police car parked outside the 103rd 
Precinct, completely destroying the vehicle. The 
New York Region's Weather Underground said the 
bombing was theirwork, explaining in their state- 
ment, "Our action against the Precinct is in sym- 
pathy with the families and communities of the 
dead and in solidarity with the living..." 

The statement pointed out that Clifford Glover 
was the tenth Third World person killed by New 
York City Police this year, and the youngest per- 
son ever killed by "New York':s Finest." 

Shortly after the killing, Police Commissioner 
Donald Cawley hurried to call it "one of the very 
few cases where the accuracy of [a policeman’s] 
decision has been placed in question." He did 
concede that Shea's action might have been a 
"mistake in judgement." But his intention was to 
create the impression that the murder was an iso- 
ated incident, somehow mysterious, bizarre and in- 
explicable. 

The piess, surprisingly, did a little home- 
work -- just a fraction of what it should have 
done -- and discovered that this incident was not 
quite as isolated as the commissioner would have 
us believe. It was not the first time Shea, or 
'Scott, had made a "mistake in judgement." 
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Both Shea and Scott had a reputation in the 
New York Boulevard neighborhood where Clifford Glover 
lived and died. Neighbors said Shea was known for 
harrassing people, roughing up youngsters , project- 
ing a "tough guy" image, and spewing racial insults. 

Only a few weeks before the Glover murder, 
a black high school teacher named Morris Lee was 
driving in his car when he was stopped by the two 
plainclothesmen who told him to get out and 
produce his license. 

Lee demanded that the two men produce their ID 
instead. Scott pushed Lee against the car, slapped 
him across the mouth, put a gun to his head, and told 
him, "If you ever get smart again, nigger, I’ll blow 
you away," 

Lee was taken to the Precinct and booked for 
drunk driving. After) he scored a zero on. a drunk 
test, the charges were reduced to harrassment, Lee 
filed a damage suit in court and filed a complaint 
with the police review board. 

Officer Shea, the gunman in the Glover case, 
has a history of unnecessary violence going back 
to 1967, 

On July 11, 1967, he confronted a man who was 
carrying a meat cleaver, shot him in the stomach, 
and later received a police citation for doing it. 

Four months later, a man tried to slash Shea 
with a knife. Shea shot and wounded the man. 

In March 1972, Shea was drinking with some 
other off-duty cops in a bar on Manhattan f s West 
Side, when he got himself involved in 1 a fight with 
some neighborhood teenagers. Shea pulled his gun 
and pistol-whipped a 14-year-old boy. 

Less than a month later, Shea shot an innocent 
23-year-old man in the neck. Shea claimed that 
the man was a robbery suspect and had a gun, but even 
Shea's partner wouldn't corroborate his -story; 
the gun was never found, and the robbery charge 
against Shea's victim^ was dropped. 

In March 1973, a full year later, a departmental 
hearing found Shea guilty of misconduct m the 
pistolv.-whipping incident, and he was sentenced to 
"command discipline," 

In spite of this history, a spokesman for the 
103rd Precinct said the local commander had received 
no notations suggesting that Shea did not belong on 
the streets in plainclothes in the black area of 
South Jamaica. 

When Shea's record was exposed, Commissioner 
Cawley announced the formation of a new police 
board to review the records of all policemen and 
weed out those with a tendency to use "unnecc essary 
force*." Now the public was urged to believe that 
wanton violence by policemen was the fault of a few 
"bad apples" on the force. The press dropped the 
story at that point, but the people of South 
Jamaica know it doesn't end there. 

For them, police violence in the community is 
not a matter of shock or scandal; it Is an every- 
day fact of life. The murder of Clifford Glower 
evoked anger, but not surprise. Even the youngest 
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children in South Jamaica could discuss the subject 
from their own experience. 

J.J., who is twelve years old, was wearing a 
black elastic sweatband over his forehead and - 
eyebrows when we met. He talked for some time be- 
fore he reluctantly pulled off the band, revealing 
several fresh scars extending from one end of his 
forehead to the bridge of his nosfe. He had been 
injured by a policeman during the street disturbances 
that followed Clifford Glover's death. He said 
he'd just had 18 stitches removed. 

"A cop hit me, I guess it was a bottle, I 
didn't see it. I got dizzy, I started running. 

And my sister's boyfriend carried me to my house. 

I had blood on my face. The cleaner man drove me 
to the hospital. 

"The cops was even throwing bottles. My friend, 
they broke his arm, they put a big thing around his 
head just like mine except they got a big thing 
around his head, across his eyes. 

"They're trying to kill us. They stood right 
there, about 50 of them, start calling us names, 
yelling down the street. They call us black 
bastards and shit. They say 'get against the wall 
you black bastards.'" 

-30- 
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"RANSOM INSURANCE" AVAILABLE FOR CORPORATE KIDNAP 

TARGETS 

BUENOS AIRES (LNS) — Rocked by a growing wave of 
political kidnappings, large corporations in Latin 
America have been forced to come up with new secur- 
ity measures. Besides increasing their building pre- 
cautions, they now have a new alternative. Lloyds' 
of London , high-risk insurers, have come up with the 
kidnap insurance policy. These policies, available 
to families or corporations, will reimburse ransoms 
paid to the abductors. 

The technique of political kidnapping in Latin 
America was developed primarily by the Tupamaros, 
Uruguay's urban guerrillas, who used ransoms and 
bank robberies to finance their movements. At first, 
kidnap victims were likely to be from wealthy Latin 
American families with close ties to foreign inter- 
ests. But, more and more, targets have become exec- 
utives of large corporations-- mostly U,S 0 «owned-- 
operating inside the country. Also, diplomatic per- 
sonnel , primarily American, have been key targets, 
But 9 sTnce U,S e government policy bans the payment of 
ransom, the burden often falls to the family, as in 
the case of U.S, Consul Terrance Leonhardy who Was 
held by Mexican guerrillas for $80,000. 

In the past year, companies like Ford, Kodak, 
Swift Co,, Fiat and diplomats in Mexico ana Haiti, 
among others »have been targets. 

Though specifics have not been made public, an 
officer of a foreign-based firm Buenos Aires in- 
dicated that his company was quoted a $20,000 annu- 
al premium for each executive covered for ransoms 
up to $1 million each, --30-- 
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FORD TO PAY ’’RANSOM” WORTH $1 MILLION TO AVERT 
KIDNAPING : 

ARGENTINE GUERILLAS DEMAND HOSPITAL SUPPLIES 

BUENOS AIRES (LNS) — Argentina’s People’s 
Revolutinnary Army (ERP) has won a $1 million ’’in- 
surance payment” from the Ford Motor Company, ac- 
cording to Ford spokesmen in Detroit The ransom, 
to take the form of 15 ^ ambulances (7 for each of 
Argentina’s 22 provinces), other hospital supplies 
as well as powdered milk for slum children, will be 
paid by Ford so that ERP will not have to act on 
its threat to kidnap or assassinate Ford executives. 

Ford has a large Investment In Argentina, em- 
ploying more than 5800 workers in the Buenos Aires 
plant alone o 

The agreement to pay the $1 million followed 
quickly on the news that two Ford executives had 
been shot as they left the Ford plant* They are cur- 
rently in satisfactory condition in a Buenos Aires 
hospital . 

ERP has conducted several other successful kid- 
napings in the past year. Two high-ranking officers 
of the Argentine military were kidnapped and are 
still being held in ERP's People’s Jail* Only last 
month, Eastman Kodak paid more than $1 0 5 million 
to retrieve one of its executives. And, simultan- 
eously with the Ford action, a Coca-Cola executive 
was kidnapped In Cordoba, U00 miles northwest of 
Buenos Aires * 

ERP is an offspring of the clandestine (out- 
lawed) Revolutionary Workers’ Party (PRT), It was 
formed during a Congress of the PRT in July, 1970, 

A spokesman for the ERP, interviewed in the Argen- 
tine magazine Cristianismo y Revolucion explained 
the relationship between the PRT and ERP. 

"The ERP is struggling for a revolutionary and 
popular government , while the PRT is a Marxist-Len- 
inist organization which is struggling for a social- 
ist government. The only condition to enter and be- 
come a member of the ERP is a firm dedication to 
fight against dictatorship . and imperialism,” 

In a communique Issued after the agreement with 
Ford, the ERP annouced that they would limit their 
’’armed struggle preferably to imperialist object ives 0 
Targets like Ford, Coca-Cola and Kodak, as well as 
Swift Co. (the target of an ERP action in 1971) 
clearly Illustrate their statement. 

The communique also referred to the beginning 
of a ’’new era” in Argentina, taking note of the re- 
cent elections which put a civilian regime in power 
for the first time in seven years. During those 
seven years, a military junta headed by Alejandro 
Lanusse ruled Argentina, The Lanusse regime gained 
a world-wide reputation for its repressive policies, 
especially its use of torture to terrorize politi- 
cal opponents u 

Elected by a wide majority, Hector J„ Campora.is 
a stand-in for Juan Percn, a populist dictator who 
ruled Argentina in the fifties, Campora has been 
steering an ultra-moderate course in hopes of allay- 
ing the fears of the military and upper class. How- 
ever, the activities of the ERP and other leftist 
groups serve to remind him that he will be called 


to account should he find that ’’moderate” course 
too appealing. 

—30— 

ANTIOCH STUDENTS AND WORKERS DEMAND GUARANTEED 
FUNDING FOR WORKING CLASS AND 3rd WORLD STUDENTS 

YELLOW SPRINGS, Ohio (LNS) — The Antioch 
College campus remains closed as the students’ strike 
for guaranteed continued financial support of work- 
ing class and third world students goes into its 
second month. 

In 1970 Antioch started its "New Directions” 
program, designed to increase cultural pluralism 
in the school by actively recruiting working class 
and minority students and promising them complete 
financial support for their entire 5-year degree 
program. About 20 percent of Antioch’s 2^00 stu- 
dents are in the New Directions program. 

However, Nixon's drastic cut-offs in funds for 
education, health and welfare programs for the poor 
has made the New Directions students seek written 
guarantees from the college administration that 
their promises of financial support will hold good 
until they graduate, even if Federal aid is cut off 
within* the next few years. 

The school administration has so far refused to 
give these students any guarantees that their edu- 
cation at Antioch will be completed if Federal funds 
dry up. In fact, students have received a warning 
that if Federal funds are substantially cut, 50 per- 
cent of the black students and 70 percent of the 
Chicanos will have to leave Antioch. 

The college cafeteria and maintenance workers — 
members of the United Electrical Workers Union^ — 
have shown their support for the students by obser- 
ving the picket lines. On May 18, the college 
administration threatened to start issuing lay-off 
notices to sympathetic workers, and workers have 
already started receiving them. 

However, the workers claim that the lay-offs 
are a tactic of the administration to pit the workers 
against the students, and this has increased their 
feelings of solidarity. (Last winter, students 
supported the college cafeteria and maintenance 
workers in a strike to prevent the college from 
breaking their union contract.) 

So far, 15 students have received expulsion 
notices for their strike activities, and the admini- 
stration gave the expelled students 12 hours to leave 
the camp^os , after which they can be arrested for 
trespassing . 

Seven faculty members have also been fired, two 
of whom had tenure. Many of the fired faculty had 
been giving workshops during the strike on such topics 
as "grass roots organizing," ’’the strike as a tool," 
and "racism and American society." Two of the fired 
faculty are from Latin America and Mexico, and 
face the threat of deportation if arrested. 

For further information on the strike, contact 
the Antioch College Mailroom, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
^5387, (513) 767-5651o 
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TOP. CREDIT: PSYCHO SOURCES/ LNS 


MIDDLE- Neo-American style pueblo, typical of the 
new, big housmg/.e creational developments in 
New Mexico. Seme examples are the Great West- 
ern Cities being built on land that is part of 
the Cochiti Indian Reservation, and Sangre de 
Chnstc being built at the Tesuque Indian Re- 
servation, both near Albuquerque. 

SEE STORY ON INDIAN WATER RIGHTS ON PAGE 5. 

CREDIT: AKWESASNE NOTES./ LNS 


BOTTOM: Map showing Indian lands in Arizona and New 
Mexico, and some of the particular reservations 
being affected by the diversion of their sources of water by 
residential, recreational, and industrial devel- 
opment of the Southwest, 

THIS MAP GOES WITH THE WATER RIGHTS STORY ON PAGE 5. 

CREDIT: LNS WOMEN S GRAPHICS 

For another graphic that can go with this story, see the cover photo 

of packet #522, of strip mining on Indian burial grounds at Black Mesa. 
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TOP RIGHT. POW's 

CREDIT. CPS/NORTH STAR/ LNS 


TOP LEFT: Residents of South Jamaica, 
outside the I03rd Precinct, pro- 
testing the police killing of 10- 
year-old Clifford Glover. 

SEE THE STORY ON PAGE 8. 

CREDIT: THE CITY STAR/LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT: This map goes with the 
story about U.S, industry in Mex- 
ico on page 2, 

This map is from a pamphlet* ’'Inter- 
national Runaway Shop,” published 
by United Front Press, PO Box 40099, 
San Francisco, Ca. 94140 It is 
available from them fox 40$. 


MIDDLE LEFT: CREDIT: PRIME TIME/LNS 


BOTTOM LEFT. CREDIT: BOHEMIA/NACLA/LNS 
THIS CAN BE USED WITH THE STORY ON P. 2, 
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